The Story of British Diplomacy
ness of head even arnid the clash of arms, it awaits the opportunity of the peacemaker. It follows, from whatever distance, the varying fortunes of the field. Trained agents at the courts or capitals of the warring-states keep it accurately informed concerning the resources of the belligerent Powers, the movement of their high finance, the conflict of interest or opinion among allies, concerning fluctuations of popular feeling, penetrates, if not the tactics of generals, the designs of the sovereigns or statesmen who direct them. It watches and seizes opportunities for mediatorial action with a view to the conclusion of a settled peace. The different states of classical Greece gradually created for themselves a species of diplomatic machinery in that Amphictyonic Council, existing for the purpose of settling disputes between the various Hellenic communities by peaceful compromise instead of by internecine war. To the influence of that body may be attributed the strong public feeling against resorting to the sword in the earlier stages of a quarrel, and, above all, against omitting the due formalities when the rupture came, against, in a word, an appeal to the god of battles without due proclamation by heralds.
The beginnings, however, of European diplomacy are not discernible till the Roman Empire was replaced by the European state system. The essence of the Renaissance statecraft distilled itself into diplomacy ; that art had Machiavelli for its first Italian teacher; Spain, two centuries later, produced Alberoni; between these came the Swedish Oxenstern, remembered for a single aphorism, to-day more familiar than any Machiavellian maxim, notwithstanding that the great Florentine may be said to have had all Europe for his